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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. II. 
By Rev. J. T. McClure, D. D., 

Lake Forest, 111. 

When Augustine began his work as missionary among the 
English he began it upon the basis of the Bible. That book 
was his final appeal as well as his first source, for all instruc- 
tion concerning morals and faith. His explanation of life, 
his every teaching concerning character and behavior, his 
every leverage for elevating the people's thought, affection 
and ambition were from the Bible. He used it as the au- 
thoritative word from heaven. When men drank to drunken- 
ness he and his followers opened the Bible and pointed to the 
words that told of the sin of drunkenness. When a young 
king upon his father's death, through false ideas of duty, took 
to wife his own mother, that Bible was referred to as giving 
the true ideas of marriage and the king's deed was con- 
demned as impious. When these monks charged a people 
given to gluttony to be abstemious and the people chaffed 
under such a charge, severe as it was to men of such habits 
as theirs, the Bible was once again referred to and the divine 
sanction of the fast was laid before them. 

It is not to be forgotten that in those early years of Chris- 
tianity in England much extraneous and even false matter 
was mixed with Bible teachings. Gregory aimed first at a 
superficial reception of Christianity on the part of the people 
in the hope that Christianity, working in from the surface to 
the very core of being, would eventually make the people 
thorough Christians.' But even this progress was slow. 
Paganism was too deeply seated in those sober-faced men to 
be rooted out in one, or even two or three centuries. But 
the deeper instincts of the soul were being gradually reached. 
Men in Northumbria learned from this Bible that the soul 
came from God and could go to God, and because the Bible 
answered their heart's questionings and held out joyous 
hopes they accepted the new religion. Schools began to 
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appear, Bible schools in every case, schools that taught the 
Bible and made its words the supreme instruction for life. 
The vital forces — a book, a teacher, a school were at work. 
It was inevitable that they produce a literature and produce 
it in the language of the people. There was a crying need 
for such literature. As late as the middle of the Ninth cen- 
tury, so impure, so diabolical were the songs sung at wakes 
and festivals by nominal Christians that Leo IV was obliged 
to lay formal prohibition on them. The one surviving poem 
of those days, Beowulf, put in writing perhaps centuries 
after its first use, at a time when Christian thought was 
effecting its actual composition, makes brute force life's ideal 
and a war beast, Beowulf, a hero. 

So Cadmon arose to meet this crying need. He took the 
narratives of the Bible with all their oriental imagery and 
wove them into the English fashion of thinking. His words 
were written down by the monks of Whitby in English verse 
at once forcible and harmonious. He sang of God and Christ 
and Heaven until God became more attractive than Thor, 
Christ than Woden and heaven than Valhalla. Never before 
had the English language been clothed in such sublime 
thoughts. English literature had started, and started from 
the Bible. The first English book of the English race was a 
Bible book and that book so made that it took strong hold of 
the hearts of the people. 

The immediate effect of Cadmon's work was gi-eat. Para- 
phrasing of Scripture became the rage in England. The 
people pored over this new literature. It got down deep into 
the heart and mind, . and where it went the Bible went. 
When the first English poems appear, they are inspired by 
the Bible. That of Andreas made St. Matthew its hero. 
Cynewulf wrote of the finding of the Holy Cross by Helena, 
the martyrdom of saints, the Last judgment. There were 
breaks in this line of Bible-inspired literattire, as in the case 
of the poem of Judith : but the breaks were only temporary 
and the stream set back into the channel in which it had 
started and "St. Guthlac" made nature a revelation of God. 
Then men like Aldhelm, Bede and Alcuin, teachers whose 
intellectual vigor gathered thousands of pupils to their feet, 
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impressed Bible truth as they taught Science, Philosophy, 
Language, until that truth shaped their pupil's purposes and 
moulded their lives. 

It was while these treasures of learning were fast accumu- 
lating in the schools and monasteries that the Danes burst 
upon England and threatened the extinction of all English 
literature and all English Christianity. The schools and 
monasteries became a mass of ruins before the fierce hate of 
the Danes, and with them perished their growing libraries. 
It seemed for the time as if the Danish invaders not only 
would sweep away all that was best in England but also 
would supplant the best with their own paganism and their 
own illiteracy. But Alfred checked the Danes, Alfred to 
whom English song and story were a passion. He set to 
work immediately to recreate a literature. He made his 
school at Winchester the intellectual center of England. 
That school, as well as the Oxford and the Cambridge schools 
of a later day, sprang from the purposes to provide an educa- 
tion permeated by Biblical ideas of life. The prose litera- 
ture which now appeared was a God fearing literature. 
When Alfred codified that " Common Law" which is still a 
power in the English world, he made the Decalogue the 
touchstone of justice. Later, when Ethelred became king, it 
was Christ's love for the individual that shaped his adminis- 
trations of law, and later still Canute declared that the 
Lqrd's Prayer should be his test of just judgment. 

The story from now on need not be followed in detail. It 
is enough to recall that when the Normans brought in their 
love songs and minstrel lore, and the tone of morals became 
low, the Dream of Piere Plowman that called back the nation 
to soberness, earnestness and intellectual vigor was a Bible- 
inspired dream. When Wickliffe by his translation of the 
Bible into the very words that men and women used in their 
homes, prepared a path for William Tyndal, he did more 
than any man in history to make the English language of to- 
day what it is in vigor and beauty. That Wickliffe aroused 
Chaucer, and Chaucer, leader of a new era in English Liter- 
ature, started that era on the basis of the virtue and manli- 
ness inculcated by Scripture. 
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From Chaucer on, English Literature became a larger and 
more definite power. But wherever one turns now he sees 
the effect of the Bible. Spenser's Faery Queen is linked to 
the Bible. Shakespeare refers to its teachings until "The 
Bible in Shakespeare " becomes the theme of essayists. John 
Milton follows Cadmon's example and does Cadmon's work 
over again as adapted for a new day and a larger intellectual 
life. Dryden wrote his ablest work "Absalom and Achit- 
ophel " by means of names and allusions drawn directly from 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Bunyan made his ' ' Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," the book on which above all others Macaulay would 
stake the fame of the unpolluted English language, an ex- 
planation of the path of holy living. The Bible ! Alexander 
Pope's "Messiah " came from it. So did William Congreve's 
description of "The Cathedral." Isaac Walton is saturated 
with it. John Locke reasons from it. Isaac Newton finds 
its prophetic language a fit theme for his great mind. 
Thomas Gray's " Country Churchyard " is sweetened by it. 
Goldsmith secures an increasing popularity for "The De- 
serted Village " because the Bible is in it all. Byron, like 
Addison, flavored his happiest expression with it. Sir 
William Blackstone in his standard " Commentaries " bases 
the nature of property on the words of " holy writ." 

Indeed it is said, and said with unchallenged emphasis, 
that no one can read English Literature understanding^ un- 
less he knows the Bible. That literature has grown to be 
voluminous. It treats of every subject within and without 
the sphere of morals. It does not bear God's name upon 
every page, nor state principles of righteousness in every 
chapter. But its prevailing tone is the Bible tone and its 
moral tendency, whether it discusses finance, or science, or 
philosophy, or government, is the tendency of uprightness 
and noble living. When Walter Scott said « ' There is but 
one book, the Bible," he summed up English Literature. 
One book inspired it, one book started it, one book moulded 
it. The library of Augustine's monks contained the forma- 
tive influences of the literature of the English speaking race. 



